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thing in its practical aspect from the same measure
used by a national party against a constitutional
opposition. Hamilton regarded such legislation
as impolitic, and, on hearing of the sedition bill,
he wrote a protesting letter, saying, "Let us not
establish tyranny. Energy is a very different thing
from violence."
But in general the Federalist leaders were so
carried away by the excitement of the times that
they could not practice moderation. Their zeal-
otry was sustained by political theories which made
no distinction between partisanship and sedition.
The constitutional function of partisanship was
discerned and stated by Burke in 1770, but his
definition of it, as a joint endeavor to promote the
national interest upon some particular principle,
was scouted at the time and was not allowed
until long after. The prevailing idea in Washing-
ton's time, both in England and America, was that
partisanship was inherently pernicious and ought
to be suppressed. Washington's Farewell Address
warned the people " in the most solemn manner
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party."
The idea then was that government was wholly
the affair of constituted authority, and that it was
improper for political activity to surpass the ap-